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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  service  paper  was  to  develop  a 
plan  for  establishing  and  operating  a cooperative 
training  program  for  business  education  students  at 
Major  Howard  W.  Beal  Memorial  High  School  at  Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts . 

Analysis  of  the  Problem 


The  following  problems  were  formulated  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  study: 

1.  To  review  the  practices  which  were  followed 
at  other  schools 

2*  To  develop  the  plans  for  a cooperative 
training  program 

3.  To  develop  suggested  content  and  procedures 
for  coordinating  the  work  in  the  office 
machines  course  with  the  work  on  the  job 

4,  To  develop  the  forms  to  be  used  in  the 
cooperative  training  program 


Justification  of  the  Problem 


The  follow-up  study  of  graduates  of  the  high  school 
made  in  1948  by  Shea^  indicated  that  a cooperative 


Shea,  Mildred  G. , A Follow-Up  Study  of  Graduates  and 
Those  Who  Left  School  Before  Graduation  at  Major  Howard  W. 
Beal  Memorial  High  School , Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts , 1958 
to  1947 . Inclusive,  Master's  Thesis,  Boston  University, 
1948. 
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training  plan  would  be  of  value  to  the  high  school  pupils, 
because  it  showed  that  the  majority  of  the  graduates 
received  their  terminal  education  in  the  high  school  and 
went  directly  to  work  in  the  business  offices  of  Worcester. 
Returns  of  the  questionnaire  sent  out  in  the  follow-up 
study  indicated  that  the  graduates  felt  a need  for  more 
general  information  in  regard  to  office  procedure, 
etiquette,  and  how  to  meet  and  talk  to  people.  In  her 
recommendations,  Shea  stated  that  provision  could  be  made 
easily  for  part-time  cooperative  training  which  would  fill 
the  above-mentioned  needs.  She  suggested  that  this 
program  might  be  introduced  in  the  school  through  the 
office  practice  classes  and  later  expanded  to  the  manual 
arts  and  distributive  education  fields* 

In  justification  of  cooperative  training,  Haas1 

says: 

The  present  trend  is  toward  an  education  that 
will  help  pupils  solve  the  social-economic 
problems  with  which  they  are  confronted  after 
leaving  school  and  that  will  help  them  fit 
into  specific  jobs. 

'When  the  effective  functioning  of  the  business 
education  department  of  a school  is  being  considered, 
these  two  factors  must  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  The  interests  of  the  individual  pupil 

I 

Haas,  Kenneth  B.,  Distributive  Education,  The  G-regg 
Publishing  Comoany,  Inc.,  New  York,  Second  Edition,  194-9  > 

p.  7. 
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2.  The  eventual  value  of  the  pupil  to  the 
community  and  to  business 

A cooperative  training  program  in  the  high  school  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  pupil  to  the  community  and  will 
also  serve  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the 
school,  since  they  will  see  the  practical  advantages  of 
their  school  work. 

The  classroom  cannot  wholly  substitute  for  an  office. 
The  classroom  is  the  place  where  fundamentals  are  learned, 
and  creating  an  actual  office  in  the  office  machines  class 
is  not  advocated.  Some  form  of  on-the-job  training  should 
be  offered  in  order  to  correlate  classroom  skills  with 
business  experiences. 

Andruss^  makes  a very  challenging  statement  in  defense 

of  actual  work  experience: 

Unless  educational  institutions  can  provide  an 
opportunity,  in  cooperation  with  business,  for 
apprentices  to  observe,  explore,  and  perform  the 
duties  of  actual  business  workers,  the  enormous 
expenditures  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  students' 
time  in  preparing  them  to  make  a living  in  the 
world  of  business  cannot  be  justified. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  a cooperative  training  plan 

for  business  education  as  given  by  Earl  Strong^  are: 


1 

Andrus3,  Harvey,  "Developing  Vocational  Competency  in 
Business,"  The  Business  Education  World,  February  1939* 
p.  448. 

2 

Strong,  Earl,  Adininl stration  and  Supervision  of 
Business  Education,  G-regg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1944, 
p.  207. 
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1.  Gives  the  student  a preview  of  office 
employment 

2.  Gives  meaning  to  class  work 

3.  Promotes  remedial  teaching 

4.  Makes  the  business  education  curriculum  a 
functional  program 

5*  Creates  occupational  intelligence 

6.  Develops  acceptable  business  behavior 

7.  Helps  in  overcoming  shyness,  apathy,  and 
lack  of  confidence 

8.  Develops  proficiency  in  requisite  skill 
subjects 

9.  Promotes  the  vocational  emphasis 

10.  Promotes  a wholesome  attitude  toward  work 

11.  Decreases  the  abruptness  of  the  transition 
from  school  to  job 

12.  Encourages  the  employing  business  community 
to  participate  in  the  educative  process 

13.  Facilitates  graduate  placement 

14.  Promotes  better  public  relations 

15*  Enables  underprivileged  students  to  earn 
some  money  while  still  in  school 

16.  Provides  a "terminal"  for  preparatory 
training 


Delimitation  of  the  Problem 


The  cooperative  training  plan  herein  outlined  was 
planned  for  use  in  the  office  machines  classes  at  Major 
Howard  W.  Beal  Memorial  High  School  at  Shrewsbury, 
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Massachusetts.  Pupils  of  the  twelfth  grade  only  were 
considered. 

The  program  of  cooperative  training  will  be  carried 
out  with  the  cooperation  of  business  firms  in  the  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  area  during  the  months  of  February  through 
May. 


Definition  of  Terms 


The  terms  used  in  this  study  were  taken  from  the 
Dictionary  of  Education,  edited  by  Carter  V.  Good.1 

Curriculum.  A systematic  group  of  courses 
or  sequence  of  subjects  required  for  graduation 
or  certification  in  a major  field  of  study 

Course  of  Study.  An  official  guide 
prepared  for  use  by  administrators , supervisors, 
and  teachers  of  a particular  school  or  school 
system  as  an  aid  to  teaching  in  a given  subject 
or  area  of  study  for  a given  grade 

Cooperative  Plan.  (Non-alternating)  A plan 
for  the  part-time  work  of  cooperative  pupils 
that  assigns  only  one  pupil  to  each  job  and 
allows  him  to  work  on  a regular  schedule  of 
hours  for  the  whole  period  of  the  cooperative 
course 


Background  Information  on  School  and  Community 


A general  description  of  the  town  and  school  is 
included  in  this  chapter  to  give  the  reader  the  background 


1 

Good,  Carter  V.,  Editor,  Dictionary  of  Education, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1945* 
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information  and  setting  for  the  proposed  cooperative 
training  program. 

Shrewsbury  is  a residential  town  with  a population  of 
9,29 6,  according  to  the  census  of  194-5.  With  the  exception 
of  a few  stores,  no  business  is  carried  on  in  the  town.  A 
great  many  business  firms  are  in  Worcester,  a city  of 
200,539  population,  which  is  located  five  miles  west  of 
Shrewsbury.  Office  machines  class  graduates  usually  are 
employed  by  the  various  insurance  companies  and  industrial 
offices  in  Worcester. 

At  the  present  time,  the  school  is  a combined  junior- 
senior  high  school  of  six  grades.  The  present  enrollment 
is  485  pupils.  There  is  a wide  variation  in  the  school 
population  as  to  student  ability,  interests,  and  background. 
The  business,  general,  and  college  curricula  are  offered. 
Each  year  about  25  pupils  graduate  from  the  business 
curriculum. 

Statement  of  Organization  into  Chapters 

In  this  chapter,  the  statement  and  nature  of  the 
problem  are  given.  The  following  chapters  summarize  the 
related  literature  in  the  field  of  cooperative  training, 
outline  the  procedure  used  in  making  this  study,  provide 
suggested  ways  to  correlate  the  cooperative  training  program 
with  the  office  machines  classes,  and  illustrate  the 
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various  forms  and  reports  needed  to  carry  out  the  program, 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

Cooperative  training  for  the  office  practice  classes 
of  the  high  schools  has  not  been  generally  accepted  and 
adopted.  Most  of  the  information  available  is  in 
magazine  articles  which  give  only  a partial  picture  of  the 
programs  discussed.  However,  from  theses,  articles,  and 
textbooks  a general  idea  of  the  programs  followed  may  be 
gained. 

Two  cooperative  training  plans  which  have  been 
followed  with  reported  success  are  the  half-day  plan  and 
the  alternating  two-week  plan.  The  former  plan  provides 
for  pupils  to  attend  school  for  a half  day  and  work  for  a 
half  day.  Employers  interview  the  pupils  and  give  the 
usual  employment  tests.  The  school  coordinator  supervises 
the  students’  work  and  coordinates  the  school  program  with 
the  work  on  the  Job  by  scheduling  individual  pupil  inter- 
views after  each  Job  transfer,  and  by  making  provision  for 
instruction  in  the  office  practice  classes  on  payroll 
deductions,  budgeting,  and  general  business  etiquette. 

One  disadvantage  noted  in  the  half-day  plan  is  that,  during 
the  months  that  pupils  work  every  afternoon,  they  have 
little  opportunity  to  participate  in  extra-curricular 
activities. 

The  other  plan  provides  for  the  pupils  to  attend 
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school  for  two  weeks  and  to  work  for  two  weeks.  Pupils 
are  divided  into  two  groups.  One  group  works  while  the 
other  attends  school  for  two  weeks,  and  then  the  groups 
reverse  the  procedure.  In  this  way,  jobs  are  filled  at  all 
times. 

Norton  E.  Demseyl  stated  that  in  all  phases  of 
cooperative  programs  a rapid  development  took  place  during 
the  five  or  six  years  of  World  War  II,  aided  by  the  serious 
manpower  shortage.  At  that  time,  office  managers  were 
desperate  for  workers  and  were  willing  to  accept  any  sort 
of  assistance  in  ord.er  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  had 
gone  into  the  armed  services.  School  personnel  realized 
that  the  cooperative  plan  could  be  of  much  value  to  the 
students  and  to  the  schools,  if  it  were  handled  properly. 
Office  managers  would  receive  their  workers,  the  students 
would  receive  valuable  work  experience,  and  the  schools 
would  learn  what  was  required  of  students  in  business. 

Demsey  found  that  the  details  of  the  cooperative 
training  programs,  as  set  up  in  various  towns  and  cities, 
varied  to  a certain  extent,  but  the  fundamentals  were  the 
same.  The  idea  of  students  attending  school  part  time  and 
working  part  time  was  the  same  in  all  areas.  Some  schools 
had  a program  in  which  pupils  attended  school  and  worked 

- 

Demsey,  Norton  E.,  “Cooperative  Courses  in  Commercial 
Training  as  a Means  of  Exploration,”  The  Balanc e Sheet, 
December,  1946,  pp.  161-165. 
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half  of  each  day,  while  in  other  areas  pupils  worked  and 
attended  school  alternately  for  periods  of  two,  three,  or 
four  weeks*  duration.  In  some  schools,  the  workers  were 
paid  the  full  beginner* s wage;  while  in  others,  there  was 
no  pay. 

Lemsey  noted  that  the  most  important  individual  in  any 
system  was  the  coordinator,  upon  whom  rested  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  whole  idea.  The  faculty  coordinator  was 
usually  an  instructor  of  one  of  the  business  education 
classes  who  had  a close  contact  with  the  trainees  and  a 
knowledge  of  their  work,  both  on  the  job  and  in  the  class- 
room. Visits  to  pupils  at  work,  reports  by  the  coordinator 
and  by  employers,  conferences,  and  class  discussions  of 
problems  encountered  helped  to  create  better  relations 
between  the  school  and  industry  and  to  improve  the  work- 
experience  program  for  the  students. 

J.  Marshall  Hanna^  stated  that  school  administrators 
believe  that  the  cooperative  plan  is  a joint  training 
program  which  includes  three  phases: 

1.  A planned  training  program  in  the  school 

2.  A planned  training  program  for  the  students' 
development  on  the  job 

3«  A coordinator  to  correlate  the  two  training 
programs  in  such  a way  that  they  assure  the 
maximum  educational  development  of  the  trainee 


1 

Hanna,  J.  Marshall,  "Is  It  Cooperative  Education?" 

The  Business  Education  World,  November,  1946,  pp.  143,  172. 
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Hanna  further  said  that  such  a vocational  training 
program  is  educationally  sound  and  deserves  the  unquestioned 
confidence  and  support  of  every  school  administrator. 
Unfortunately,  many  schools  merely  have  work- experience 
programs,  instead  of  cooperative  programs.  According  to 
Hanna,  there  is  a distinct  difference  between  the  two. 

In  the  cooperative  plan,  the  employer  cooperates  with  the 
school  by  providing  a definite  training  program  for  the 
employee  on  the  job.  In  this  way,  the  cooperating 
businessman  assumes  a real  responsibility  for  assisting  in 
the  training  of  the  student.  In  a work- experience  program, 
however,  the  businessman  may  be  merely  providing  a work 
opportunity  without  assuming  any  responsibility  for 
training  the  individual.  This  work-experience  opportunity 
is  provided  only  because  the  businessman  needs  employees 
and  the  school  offers  a ready  source  of  available  part-time 
help.  While  Just  plain  work  experience  has  definite  values 
as  part  of  the  vocational  training  of  a student,  these 
values  must  not  be  overestimated.  Hanna  questions  the 
value  of  a work- experience  program  in  which  high  school 
students  spend  half-days  on  jobs  for  as  long  as  a period  of 
one  or  two  years;  where  no  planned  program  of  training  or 
promo-tion  is  being  provided  on  the  job;  and  where  the 
student  is  repeating,  day  after  day,  routine  duties  which 
should  have  been  mastered  in  the  first  month  or  so  on  the 
job.  Hanna  concludes  that  such  a plan  certainly  is  not  the 
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type  of  program  for  which  administrators  are  asking,  and 
that  such  training  will  impair  the  future  development  of 
the  true  cooperative  program. 

Topeka  High  School,  Kansas,  according  to  Shotwell^ 
has  established  a cooperative  part-time  office  training 
course  which  has  been  adapted  not  only  to  the  needs  of  the 
local  businessmen  but  also  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Every  pupil  is  taught  how  to  handle  the  alphabetic  files, 
but  all  other  training  varies  according  to  the  learning 
speed  of  the  individual  pupil  and  the  requirements  of  the 
job.  Each  student  receives  training  in  personality 
development  by  discussion  of  such  items  as  disposition  and 
dress.  The  coordinator  schedules  private  interviews  with 
each  pupil  and  visits  them  on  the  job  at  least  once  a 
month. 

Mary  E.  Bonc£  at  Suffield  High  School,  Connecticut, 
organized  a program  with  the  cooperation  of  the  insurance 
men  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Students  were  divided  into 
groups  of  three  or  four  pupils  each.  A group  was  employed 
full  time  for  a period  of  two  weeks  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  returned  to  school  for  four  weeks.  Three  groups  were 

- 

Shotwell,  H.  D. , "How  a Cooperative  Part-Time  Class 
Works,"  The  Business  Education  World,  March,  1944, 
pp.  392-396. 

2 

Bond,  Mary  E. , Cooperative  Office  Practice  Training 
Plan  for  Suffield,  Connecticut,  Master1 s Thesis,  Boston 
University,  1947. 
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set  up,  and,  while  one  group  worked,  the  other  two  groups 
attended  school.  When  each  group  returned  to  work,  pupils 
entered  a different  department  from  the  one  worked  in 
previously.  Thus,  everyone  worked  in  at  least  four 
different  departments. 

In  Suffield,  pupils  had  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
school  work  when  they  were  out  for  two  weeks,  and  the 
recommendation  was  made  that  in  the  future  the  work  period 
be  changed  to  one  week  at  work  and  two  weeks  in  school. 

Ruth  L.  Silverbergl  writes  of  the  program  at 
Lafayette  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Students  are 
offered  the  opportunity  to  elect  the  cooperative  course. 
Students  electing  the  course  attend  school  for  a week  and 
work  for  a week.  During  the  week  in  school,  the  pupils 
attend  classes  eight  periods  a day.  They  have  a double 
period  of  English  and  social  studies  and  only  single 
periods  of  business  education  subjects,  because  the 
business  education  subjects  are  considered  closely  related 
to  the  work  done  on  the  job.  Students  are  given  school 
credit  for  their  outside  work. 

The  coordinator  at  Lafayette  High  School  says  that  the 
benefits  to  the  students  are  limitless.  These  pupils  are 
regular  students  in  school,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the 
- 

Silverberg,  Ruth  L. , "Beyond  the  Experimental  Stage," 
The  Business  Education  World,  October,  1947,  pp.  92-94. 
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job. 

Elsie  W.  Fuston^  reports  that  the  Hume-Fogg  Technical 
and  Vocational  High  School  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
provides  a cooperative  training  program  in  the  twelfth 
grade  for  business  education  students.  Any  student  who  has 
had  courses  in  the  business  education  department  may  elect 
the  cooperative  program  provided  he  is  a senior  in  good 
standing,  is  at  least  16  years  of  age,  has  his  parents' 
consent,  and  has  the  recommendation  of  the  guidance  commit- 
tee. The  students  spend  one-half  of  each  day  in  school 
and  the  other  half  of  the  day  in  a cooperating  business 
office.  The  time  spent  on  the  job  must  be  at  least  three 
hours  a day.  A written  agreement  is  required  of  each 
student.  All  workers  are  paid  at  the  minimum  beginning 
wage  rate. 

At  Hume-Fogg  Technical  and  Vocational  High  School,  an 
effort  is  made  to  meet  individual  needs  by  using  informa- 
tion sheets  and  by  having  two  teachers  in  the  school,  in 
addition  to  the  coordinator,  to  assist  in  planning  special 
remedial  work  for  the  pupils. 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  set  up  composed  of 
two  employers,  two  employees,  the  coordinator  and  the 
school  principal.  The  work  of  this  committee  is  to  select 

_ 

Fuston,  Elsie  W.,  "Cooperative  Training  in  Office 
Occupations,"  American  Business  Education.  Vol.  IV,  No.  3, 
March,  1948,  pp.  204-20^ 
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the  training  agencies  and  to  help  build  the  schedule  of 
processes*  The  coordinator  makes  a follow-up  on  each 
student  for  three  years  after  graduation* 

Duncan  E.  Hyde^  wrote  about  the  program  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Business  education  students  may  choose  the 
work-study  program  as  a part  of  their  business  course  for 
the  last  semester  of  their  senior  year.  The  choice  is 
voluntary,  and  parents  must  give  their  written  consent. 
Therefore,  not  all  members  of  the  class  take  part  in  the 
program.  Two  students  hold  the  same  job,  each  working 
alternate  weeks.  One  student  goes  to  school  one  week  while 
the  other  works,  then  they  exchange  places.  Duncan  reports 
that  this  plan  has  been  so  successful  that  the  school 
administrators  plan  to  continue  the  program  indefinitely. 

Mitts  and  Strauch^  report  that  the  Pekin  Community 
High  School  in  Illinois  organized  a cooperative  class  for 
business  majors  for  the  school  year  1947-1948 * The  class 
was  made  up  of  general  clerical,  bookkeeping,  and 
stenographic  majors.  These  students  met  for  90  minutes  of 
vocational  training  every  morning.  They  worked  in  business 

1 

Hyde,  E.  Duncan,  "Work-Study  in  Business  Education," 
The  Balance  Sheet,  December,  1948,  pp.  165-167. 

2 

Mitts,  Norris  and  Strauch,  Juliabel,  "Cooperative 
Office  Work  for  Business  Majors  in  Pekin  Community  High 
School,"  The  Balance  Sheet,  February,  1948,  pp.  258-263* 
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offices  every  afternoon.  An  advisory  committee  was  set  up 
to  work  with  the  coordinator  to  assist  in  organizing  the 
units  of  study  for  in- school  training,  and  to  determine 
which  skills,  techniques,  and  traits  could  be  learned  best 
in  school  and  which  could  be  learned  best  on  the  job. 

Mabel  Scheiderer1  states  that  the  Decatur  High  School 
in  Illinois  organized  a class  in  cooperative  office 
occupations  in  February,  1946.  In  order  to  participate  in 
the  class,  students  were  required  to  have  good  character 
traits,  a knowledge  of  certain  skill  subjects,  and  satis- 
factory scholarship.  Credit  of  five  hours  for  each  semester 
was  given  for  the  class,  and  the  students  were  required  to 
work  a minimum  of  15  hours  a week.  The  students  received 
the  minimum  wages  for  the  offices  in  which  they  worked.  At 
the  time  the  article  was  written,  the  average  hourly  rate 
was  50  cents.  An  important  part  of  the  office  occupations 
class  at  Decatur  was  the  advisory  committee  which  aided  in 
the  organization  of  the  class  and  advised  on  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  program. 

Zaida  A.  Ellis,2  at  Spring  VAlley  High  School,  New  York, 

1 

Scheiderer,  Mabel,  "Cooperative  Training  in  Office 
Occupations,"  American  Business  Education,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4, 
May,  1948,  pp.  269-276. 

2 

Ellis,  Zaida  A.,  "Business  Cooperates  with  a Small 
High  School,"  The  Business  Education  World,  May,  1945, 
pp.  470-472. 
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began  a program  of  cooperative  office  training  for  the 
secretarial  practice  students  in  February,  1941*  A survey 
of  the  local  business  offices  showed  that  there  was  little 
demand  for  part-time  workers,  but  businessmen  were  anxious 
to  cooperate  with  the  school.  For  this  reason,  pupils 
worked  for  alternating  two-week  periods  over  an  eight-week 
period  of  time,  and  no  compensation  was  given  the  workers. 
Two  students  were  assigned  to  each  office,  the  first  working 
for  two  weeks,  and  the  second  reporting  for  work  when  the 
first  returned  to  school.  The  first  day  on  which  the 
students  returned  to  school  after  their  office  work  was  set 
aside  for  general  discussion.  The  students  brought  with 
them  a day-by-day  record  of  the  work  they  did  and  described 
their  experiences.  They  discussed  such  things  as  the  reason 
for  using  a numeric  filing  system  instead  of  an  alphabetic 
system.  When  the  employers*  reports  were  received  by  the 
coordinator,  conferences  were  held  with  the  individual 
students,  and  remedial  work  was  assigned  where  necessary. 
Although  this  program  began  as  an  experiment,  according  to 
Ellis  it  was  so  satisfactory,  both  to  the  school  officials 
and  to  the  businessmen,  that  it  has  now  become  a permanent 
part  of  the  business  education  course. 

G-race  Brennan, 1 in  writing  of  the  cooperative  education 

program  in  the  New  York  City  high  schools,  says  that  the 

1 

Brennan,  G-race,  "Cooperative  Education  in  the  High 
Schools  of  New  York  City,"  United  Business  Education 
Association  Forum,  October,  1948,  pp.  16,  17,  42,  43* 
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alternate  week  at  school  and  at  work  was  found  most 
acceptable  to  the  school  coordinator  and  the  employers. 

Brennan  notes  the  following  benefits  which  were 
derived  from  the  cooperative  education  program: 

1.  Pupils  had  the  advantage  of  sound  guidance, 
both  by  faculty  members  and  businessmen. 

2.  Pupils  had  the  opportunity  to  work  in 
their  chosen  fields  with  the  possibility 
of  promotion. 

3*  Pupils  were  encouraged  to  remain  in  school 
longer. 

True  D.  Morse,1  President  of  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  writing  of  his 
experiences  with  cooperative  students,  says  that  alert 
office  managers  realize  that  cooperative  training  is  an 
effective  way  to  select  personnel.  He  makes  the  following 
suggestions  regarding  cooperative  training: 

1.  The  instructors  in  business  education  should 
be  required  to  practice  that  which  they 
teach.  Clinics  and  regular  visits  to  places 
of  business  should  be  used  to  enable 
instructors  to  know  what  is  new  in  business 
and  to  see  what  actual  business  practices 
are. 

2.  Each  student  should  be  required  to 
work  in  the  kind  of  business  he  or  she 
expects  to  follow  after  graduation. 

3*  Business  educational  systems  should  project 
themselves  beyond  graduation.  Apparently, 
it  would  be  a great  service,  both  to  the 


1 

Morse,  True  D. , "A  Businessman  Looks  at  Cooperative 
Training,"  American  Business  Education,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3» 
March,  1948,  pp.  191-193. 
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employers  and  the  employees.  If  the  grading 
and  follow-up  of  students  could  be  projected 
a full  year  after  graduation,  with  the  hope 
of  strengthening  the  training  program  as 
well  as  re-directing  the  destinies  of 
students. 

4.  Students  should  have  a wide  choice  in  the 
selection  of  courses.  They  should  be  able 
to  plan  their  work  for  cultural  training  as 
well  as  for  technical  knowledge  and  special- 
ized skills. 

5*  The  high  percentage  of  students  who  never  go 
beyond  high  school  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
more  commercial  work  should  be  available  at 
the  high-school  level. 

6.  Businesses  should  recognize  their  future 
responsibilities.  There  is  a responsibility 
involved  which  business  should  not  dodge. 

7.  A close  liaison  should  be  maintained  between 
the  student  and  the  school  with  the  student 
participating  in  a coordination  class,  if 
possible.  Also,  the  student  should  receive 
all  school  announcements,  copies  of  the 
school  paper,  and  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  student  activities  during  his  work 
period  as  well  as  during  his  school  period. 

8.  Carefully  prepared  report  forms  should  be 
used,  a copy  to  be  prepared  by  the  employer, 
one  by  the  supervisor,  and  possibly  one  by 
the  student.  The  report  forms  should 
constitute  an  important  part  of,  but  not  the 
entire  basis  for,  assigning  a grade. 

9.  Regular  credit  should  be  given  to  the  student 
for  work  experience. 

Agnew^-  mentions  some  of  the  strong  points  claimed  for 
the  various  types  of  work- experience  programs. 

1.  The  students  get  good  practical  experience. 


Agnew,  Peter  L. , "Cooperative  Part-Time  Business 
Training  on  the  College  Level  Office  Occupations,"  American 
Business  Education,  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  October,  1948,  pp.  29-32. 
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2.  If  the  work  experience  comes  early  enough, 
the  student  can  more  intelligently  select 
courses  to  be  taken  in  the  later  year  or 
years  in  school. 

3.  The  student  makes  good  contacts  that  may 
help  him  to  get  a permanent  position. 

Frequently  he  will  receive  a permanent 
position  in  the  place  where  he  did  his 
work  experience. 

4.  The  experience  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
student  to  get  a job  after  graduation 
because  he  can  report  that  he  has  had 
experience. 

5.  If  the  experience  is  reasonably  broad,  the 
student  may  know  better  in  what  type  of 
business  employment  he  may  ultimately  want 
to  engage. 

6.  The  student  is  partly  self-supporting  and, 
through  this  experience,  may  earn  enough  to 
pay  for  part  or  all  of  his  college  expenses. 

7*  The  school  program  provides  local  employers 
with  a good  source  of  supply  for  temporary 
or  permanent  help. 

8.  It  creates  a closer  relationship  between 

the  school  and  the  business  office.  Through 
this  the  businessman  is  likely  to  be  more 
tolerant  of  schools  and  the  schools  be  able 
to  learn  better  what  they  should  teach.  The 
schools  are  also  more  likely  to  keep  up  to 
date. 

Agnew  also  says  that  it  is  generally  conceded  by  those 
who  have  done  considerable  thinking  about  the  problems  of 
work- experience  that  the  best  type  of  program  will  adhere 
closely  to  the  following  guiding  principles: 

1.  The  student  shall  be  required  to  take  work 
experience  as  part  of  his  undergraduate 
training. 

2.  The  student  shall  be  placed  by  the  school, 
preferably  outside  of  the  school,  on  a job 
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closely  related  to  the  type  of  work  he  is 
studying. 

3.  The  student  should  be  taking  related  courses 
in  the  school  concurrently  (at  alternating 
intervals)  with  his  work  experience. 

4*.  The  work  experience  shall  be  planned  for 
alternate  periods  of  from  two  weeks'  to 
three  months'  duration,  using  the  so-called 
"buddy"  system;  i.e.,  one  student  on  the 
job  paired  with  another  student  who  attends 
school  for  a period,  and  then  they  reverse. 


5*  The  students  shall  be  paid  for  the  work  done 
at  the  usual  rate  prevailing  in  the  community. 


6. 


The  work  shall  be  closely  supervised  by  a 
coordinator,  such  supervision  to  involve 
reasonably  frequent  visits  by  the  coordinator 
to  the  place  of  employment  as  v/ell  as  mail, 
telephone,  and  other  less  formal  contacts. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURE 


The  following  procedure  was  followed  in  setting  up  the 
cooperative  training  program: 

1.  An  analysis  was  made  of  literature  and  research 
studies  to  provide  a background  for  the  study 
and  to  obtain  information  regarding  cooperative 
training  programs  which  might  be  used  in 
Shrewsbury. 

2.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  principal  and 
superintendent  of  schools  in  order  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  developing  a cooperative 
training  program  which  might  be  used  in 
Shrewsbury. 

3*  Various  offices  were  visited  in  order  to 
discuss  the  proposed  program  with  the 
personnel  directors  to  determine  if  they 
would  cooperate  in  such  a plan. 

4.  The  plan  was  discussed  with  some  of  the 

former  graduates  who  were  employed  in  business 
offices  to  determine  if  they  thought  such 
training,  while  in  high  school,  would  have 
been  beneficial  to  them. 

5*  The  plan,  as  proposed,  was  outlined. 

6.  The  content  and  procedures  to  be  used  in  the 
classroom  during  the  cooperative  training 
period  were  outlined. 

7.  Report  forms  to  be  used  by  school  and 
employers  during  the  cooperative  training 
period  were  set  up. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Through  an  analysis  of  related  literature  and  a study 
of  the  local  situation,  the  following  objectives  were 
found  to  be  applicable  to  the  proposed  cooperative  training 
plan  at  Major  Howard  W.  Beal  Memorial  High  School: 

1.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
develop  vocational  efficiency  under 
occupational  standards,  environment,  and 
atmosphere 

2.  To  develop  in  the  students  an  understanding 
of  the  proper  relationships  between 
employee,  employer,  and  fellow  employees 

3.  To  develop  the  students*  knowledge  of  the 
types  of  Jobs  open  in  the  business  field 

4.  To  encourage  students  to  remain  in  school 
until  graduation 

5*  To  provide  a source  of  income  for  the 
students 

6.  To  develop  in  the  students  an  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  a pleasing  personality 

7*  To  educate  the  students  in  the  handling 
and  budgeting  of  salaries 

The  proposed  cooperative  training  plan  for  Major  Howard 
W.  Beal  Memorial  High  School  agrees  with  Earl  Strong* 
principles  for  organizing  a cooperative  program. 


1 

Strong,  Earl  P.,  0£.  cit . , p.  206-208 
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Strong*  s Principles 

1#  Time  on  the  job  should 
be  long  enough  to 
provide  a worth-while 
experience  background, 

2.  Time  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  the 
students  a feeling  of 
achievement, 

3*  Sponsoring  employer 

should  be  provided  with 
continuous  service, 

4.  Experience  should  be  in 
a business-like  atmos- 
phere . 

5.  Job  assignments  should 
be  near  each  other  so 
that  the  supervisor  may 
visit, 

6.  The  curriculum  should 
be  adjusted. 


7*  Experience  should  come 
after  the  student  has 
some  competency, 

8,  Pupils  should  be  held 
accountable  to  the 
school  as  the  school  is 
legally  responsible, 

9*  Instructions  should  be 
clear  to  pupils  and 
employers. 


10,  Compensation  should  be 
determined. 


11,  Responsibility  for 

administration  should 
be  fixed. 


High  School  Conforms 

1.  Eighteen  weeks  on  the 
job  will  be  provided. 


2.  Fupils  will  work  for 
half  a day.  This  will 
amount  to  nine  full 
weeks  of  work. 

3*  Pupils  will  work  from 
1 p.m.  to  5 p*m.  daily. 


4.  All  work  will  be  in  a 
real  business  office. 


5*  Job  assignments  will  be 
within  a half-mile 
radius  of  each  other. 


6.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  adjusting  the 
curriculum  (Pg,  26  ) • 

7*  Experience  will  come 
during  the  senior  year, 
after  the  student  has 
acquired  competency. 

8.  Pupils  will  be  held 
responsible  to  the 
school  and  will  sign  a 
contract  before  they 
begin  work. 

9*  Instructions  will  be 
made  clear  to  students 
in  the  classes  and  to 
the  employers  during 
conferences. 

10.  Compensation  will  be  at 
the  minimum  wage  rate  of 
65  cents  an  hour. 

11.  Responsibility  for 
administration  will  rest 
in  the  coordinator. 


The  Plan  for  the  Cooperative  Training  Program 


The  plan  most  suitable  for  Shrewsbury,  at  the  present 
time,  is  the  half-day  plan.  During  an  Informal  conference 
with  the  principal  and  superintendent,  the  statement  was 
made  that  the  present  teaching  staff  would  be  inadequate  to 
carry  out  the  alternating-week  plan.  The  alternating-week 
plan  would  mean  that  approximately  three  extra  teachers 
would  be  needed  because  of  the  fact  that  classes  are  not, 
at  present,  divided  according  to  the  curriculum  followed* 

In  some  of  the  English,  history  and  social  studies  classes, 
there  are  pupils  from  each  of  the  three  curricula.  There- 
fore, since  only  the  business  students  would  leave  to  go  to 
work,  these  classes  would  have  some  students  who  would 
attend  every  day  and  others  who  would  be  absent  for  a week 
at  a time.  Under  the  present  teaching  load,  scheduling  of 
classes  exclusively  for  business  students  would  be 
impossible.  The  half-day  plan  will  also  enable  students  to 
keep  in  closer  contact  with  the  school.  Any  problems  that 
arise  during  the  work  period  will  be  brought  up  in  the 
classroom  on  the  following  day,  and  the  solution  will  be 
worked  out  with  the  aid  of  the  instructor  while  it  can 
benefit  the  student. 

Because  of  the  inclement  weather  and  because  the 
students  must  travel  about  five  miles  from  school  to  work 
by  local  bus,  the  plan  will  not  go  into  effect  until 
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February.  The  work  period  will  terminate  by  June  1 30  that 
all  students  will  attend  school  all  day  from  that  time  until 
graduation  in  order  that  they  may  take  part  in  senior 
activities. 


In  setting  up  the  cooperative  training  program,  slight 
changes  will  be  necessary  in  the  senior  program  of  classes. 
The  daily  class  program  at  the  time  of  this  study  was: 


Period 

Curricula 

Electives 

Business 

General 

College 

1 

Office 

Machines 

Shop 

Physics 

Solid  Geom. 
and  Trig. 

Review  Math. 
Cafeteria 
Management 

2 

English 

English 

English 

3 

Stenog.  II 

Problems  of 
Democracy 

French  III 

Practical 

Math. 

4 

Transcription 

Problems  of 
Democracy 

Spanish  II 
Book.  I 

5 

Practical 

Math. 

Cafeteria 

Management 

12:30  - 12:55  Lunch  Period 

6 

General  Study  and  Activity  Period 

7 

Book.  II 

Office 

Machines 

High  School 
Geography 

Since  the  cooperative  training  program  will  affect  only 
the  office  machines  classes  and  the  second-year  bookkeeping 
class,  only  the  business  and  general  curricula  must  be 
changed.  Classes  in  second-year  bookkeeping  and  office 
machines,  which  meet  regularly  during  the  seventh  period, 
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will  meet  during  the  fifth  period,  thus  leaving  all  the 
time  after  12:30  p.m.  free  for  pupils  to  work  in  the 
cooperative  training  program. 


Method  of  Securing  Cooperating  Employers 


Approximately  25  students  are  expected  to  participate 
in  the  cooperative  program.  With  a group  of  this  size,  job 
assignments  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  secure  near  each 
other. 

In  September,  the  coordinator  will  send  a personal 
letter  (Pg.  5>0)  to  the  personnel  director  of  each  firm 
requesting  an  appointment  to  discuss  the  cooperative  plan. 
For  the  first  year  or  two,  letters  will  be  sent  only  to 
those  organizations  which  have  employed  graduates  of  the 
school  in  the  past. 


The  Advisory  Committee 

After  cooperating  firms  have  been  secured,  an 
advisory  committee  will  be  formed.  This  committee  will 
consist  of  one  representative  from  each  cooperating 
business  firm,  one  faculty  member,  and  the  coordinator. 

The  committee  should  consist  of  no  more  than  five  members. 
The  work  of  the  committee  will  be  to  meet  at  various  times 
during  the  year  to  plan  the  work  program,  discuss  problems 
encountered  while  the  program  is  in  effect  during  the  year, 
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make  suggestions  for  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
program,  and  assist  in  planning  the  classroom  work  for  the 
course* 


Guidance  of  Students 

Pupils  in  the  lower-grade  group  as  well  as  those  in  the 
higher-grade  group  need  the  training  that  a cooperative 
program  can  give.  These  pupils  need  to  develop  vocational 
efficiency,  self-confidence,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  personality.  The  cooperative  course  at  Shrewsbury  will 
include  all  who  apply,  regardless  of  grades,  if  they  have 
fulfilled  the  following  requirements  in  their  field  of 
specialization. 

Clerical:  4 semesters  of  typewriting 

1 semester  of  office  machines 

Stenographic : 4 semesters  of  typewriting 

3 semesters  of  shorthand 

1 semester  of  office  machines 

Bookkeeping:  2 semesters  of  typewriting 

2 semesters  of  bookkeeping 

1 semester  of  office  machines 

In  May  of  each  year,  the  juniors  will  be  told  about  the 
cooperative  training  plan  by  the  coordinator  and  by  seniors 
who  are  completing  their  training  under  the  plan.  The 
juniors  will  be  given  an  application  form  (Pg.  5l)  to  fill 
out  and  return.  During  the  following  weeks,  the  coordinator 
will  review  the  applications  and  make  certain  that  the 
requirements  have  been  fulfilled. 
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In  September,  pupils  will  be  notified  that  they  have 
been  accepted  for  the  course  to  begin  the  following 
February.  They  will  be  given  a letter  of  explanation 
(Pg.  52)  and  a parents’  approval  sheet  (Pg.  53  ) to  take 
home,  have  signed,  and  return. 

Before  beginning  work  in  February,  each  pupil  will  be 
asked  to  sign  a cooperative  training  agreement  (Pg.  5U)* 

The  groups  will  be  divided  into  three  sets  of  workers 
according  to  the  curricula  they  have  followed  in  high 
school:  clerical,  stenographic,  and  bookkeeping. 


Salaries 

The  pupils  will  receive  the  beginning  wages  prevailing 
in  the  offices  where  they  are  placed.  The  minimum 
beginning  wage  in  Worcester  wa3  65  cents  an  hour  at  the 
time  of  this  study. 


Publicity 

A definite  publicity  program  must  be  followed.  One 
excellent  medium  of  publicity  is  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association.  The  coordinator  should  arrange  with  the 
program  committee  of  that  organization  to  speak  to  its 
members  at  least  once  during  each  year;  if  possible,  he 
should  speak  twice — once  before  pupils  go  out  to  work  and 
again  in  June  when  the  work  program  has  been  completed.  As 
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the  plan  gets  under  way,  one  of  the  employers  may  be  asked 
to  speak  and  tell  the  parents  about  the  results  and  the 
value  of  the  plan  from  the  businessman* s point  of  view. 

The  town  of  Shrewsbury  does  not  have  a newspaper  of 
its  own.  However,  Worcester  has  a morning  and  an  evening 
paper  which  serve  the  area  (’’The  Worcester  Telegram"  and 
"The  Evening  Gazette").  Each  has  a reporter  who  resides 
in  Shrewsbury.  All  news  items  should  be  sent  to  each  of 
the  two  reporters.  The  following  items  are  among  those 
which  should  be  sent  in: 

1.  Names  of  pupils  of  the  junior  class  who 
have  applied  for  cooperative  training  and 
an  explanation  of  the  plan 

2.  Copies  of  the  letter  which  has  been  sent  to 
the  parents  explaining  the  cooperative 
training  program 

3*  Names  of  pupils  accepted  for  the  course 

4.  Dates  of  meetings  of  advisory  committee 

5»  Announcement  that  pupils  have  begun  work 

6.  Announcement  of  completion  of  the  program 

7.  Evaluation  of  the  program 

8.  Names  of  members  of  the  graduating  class 
who  have  secured  employment 

Evaluation  of  the  Pupil 

The  members  of  the  faculty  will  be  asked  to  assist  in 
one  of  the  phases  of  pupil  evaluation.  In  January,  at 
least  five  teachers  who  have  had  each  pupil  in  class  will 
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be  asked  to  fill  out  the  Jones  Personality  Rating  Scale-*- 
(Pg.  61 ) • The  pupil  ratings  made  by  each  of  the  teachers 
will  be  transferred  to  a master  card  to  form  a graph  of  all 
the  ratings  for  an  individual.  This  master  card  will  be 
placed  in  the  pupil* s file  folder.  Again  in  June,  after 
the  pupil  has  had  four  months  of  work  experience,  the 
teachers  will  be  asked  to  fill  out  the  Jones  Personality 
Rating  Scale.  The  same  procedure  will  be  followed,  and  the 
two  master  cards  will  be  compared  to  see  if  there  has  been 
any  personality  improvement. 

At  least  once  a month,  the  department  supervisor  will 
be  asked  to  fill  out  an  evaluation  sheet  (Pg.  57)  Tor  each 
pupil  in  his  department.  The  coordinator  will  fill  out  the 
evaluation  sheet  after  each  visit  to  the  job.  These  reports 
will  be  used  in  the  conferences  between  the  coordinator  and 
the  pupil. 

Evaluation  of  the  Cooperative  Training  Program 

The  businessman  will  form  his  opinions  of  the 
cooperative  training  program  according  to  his  observations. 
In  June,  after  the  student  training  has  been  completed,  a 
letter  will  be  sent  to  the  employers  asking  for  their 
opinion  of  the  course,  criticisms,  and  suggestions  for 

I 

Jones,  Harold  J.,  Jones  Personality  Rating  Scale, 

Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1939* 
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future  improvement.  Students  will  be  asked  to  write  a 
paper  telling  what  they  have  gained  by  participating  in  the 
plan,  what  additional  training  they  think  the  school  might 
have  given  them,  and  what  suggestions  they  would  make  for 
the  improvement  of  the  program. 

The  results  of  the  evaluation  of  the  individual  pupil 
will  aid  in  the  evaluation  of  the  plan  itself.  If  the 
Jones  Personality  Rating  Scale,  made  out  by  the  teachers  in 
June,  shows  an  improvement  in  personality  traits,  and  if 
supervision  reports  show  an  improvement  in  the  student's 
worth  to  business,  then  the  plan  may  be  said  to  have  value. 

The  Office  Machines  Class 

The  coordinator  will  obtain  samples  of  typical 
material  used  in  the  cooperating  offices.  The  samples 
should  include  approved  letter  forms,  letterheads,  inter- 
office communications,  payroll  sheets,  and  other  pertinent 
materials.  These  sample  materials  will  be  prominently 
displayed  in  the  office  machines  room  and  used  for  class 
instruction. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  class  period,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  difficulties  which  the  students  have 
encountered  on  the  job.  Tests  of  a diagnostic  nature  may 
be  given  to  discover  deficiencies  which  may  exist,  and 
remedial  instruction  should  be  given  to  enable  the  student 
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to  perform  his  work  in  the  business  office  successfully. 

The  teacher  should  feel  free  at  all  times  to  ignore  a 
planned  lesson  assignment,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
discuss  immediate  problems  brought  up  by  the  pupils. 

Haas^  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
the  flexibility  which  is  needed  in  conducting  a cooperative 
class: 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  vocational 
business  education  is  flexibility.  This  means 
that  coordinators  must  be  ready  to  shift  emphasis 
at  any  time,  so  that  speedy  readjustments  may  be 
made. 

Pupils  will  attend  classes  in  the  office  machines 

course  for  approximately  18  weeks  previous  to  the  period  of 

cooperative  training,  as  well  as  during  the  time  they  will 

be  working  under  the  cooperative  training  program. 

The  following  equipment  is  available  for  use  in  the 

office  machines  classes: 

2 Dictaphone  transcribing  machines 
1 Dictaphone  recording  machine 
1 Dictaphone  shaving  machine 
1 Set  of  18  Dictaphone  practice  records 
10  Wax  records  for  dictation 
6 Pica  typewriters 
6 Elite  typewriters 
1 Minescule  typewriter 
1 Primer  typewriter 
1 Eighteen- inch  carriage  typewriter 

1 IBM  Electromatic  typewriter 

2 Electric  mimeographs 
1 Mimeoscope 

1 Complete  set  of  styli,  lettering  guides,  and 
screen  plates 
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Haas,  Kenneth,  0£.  clt. , p.  250. 
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1 Gelatin  duplicator  (Ditto) 

1 Liquid  duplicator  (Standard) 

1 Multi graph 

2 Flexotypesetters 

1 Complete  set  of  multigraph  equipment 

2 Comptometers 
1 Monroe  Calculator  (manual) 

1 Burroughs  seven-key  adding  and  listing  machine 

1 Check  protector 

2 Paper  cutters 
25  Sets  of  filing  equipment 

Filing  boxes 
Miniature  letters 
Filing  indexes  and  folders 
Alphabetic 
Numeric 
Geographic 
Subject 
Dewey-Decimal 
Library  Bureau  Automatic 
Russ ell- Soundex 

The  office  machines  course  will  be  divided  into 
classes  of  no  more  than  10  pupils  each.  Each  class  will 
be  divided  into  five  groups  of  two  pupils  each,  and  the 
rotation  plan  of  instruction  will  be  followed  (Pg.  35). 

Each  group  will  work  at  a machine  for  a period  of  four  wedss 
and  then  rotate  until  every  pupil  has  had  four  weeks  of 
experience  on  each  of  the  machines.  It  will  be  noted  on 
the  outline  of  the  rotation  plan  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Burroughs  adding  and  listing  machine  and  the  Monroe 
calculator,  four  weeks  are  allowed  for  the  two  machines, 
thus  allowing  only  two  weeks  for  each.  The  same  i3  true  of 
the  liquid  duplicator  and  the  gelatin  duplicator.  The 
instruction  in  filing  will  continue  over  a period  of  eight 


weeks 
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OFFICE  MACHINES  CLASS 


Rotation  Plan 


Group 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Weeks 

Department 

Department 

Department 

Department 

Department 

2-  9 

Filins 

Filing 

Filing 

Filing 

Filing 

10 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Information 

information 

information 

Information 

Information 

11-14 

Mimeograph 

Ditto 

Liquid 

Multi graph 

Comptometer 

Dictaphone 

15-18 

Ditto 

Liquid 

Mimeograph 

Comptometer 

Multigraph 

Burroughs 

Monroe 

19 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Information 

information 

Information 

Information 

Information 

20-23 

Burroughs 

Monroe 

Multi graph 

Dictaphone 

Mimeograph 

Cbmptometer 

24 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Information 

Information 

Information 

Information 

Information 

25-28 

Comptometer 

Dictaphone 

Burroughs 

Monroe 

Ditto 

Liquid 

Mimeograph 

29 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Business 

information 

information 

Information 

Information 

Informal!  on 

30-33 

Multi graph 

Burroughs 

Monroe 

Mimeograph 

Dictaphone 

Ditto 

Liquid 

34 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Business 

Information 

Information 

Information 

Information 

Information 

35-38 

Dictaphone 

Comptometer 

Ditto 

Liquid 

Burroughs 

Monroe 

Multi graph 
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The  school  year  consists  of  from  38  to  40  weeks,  and 
instruction  on  the  machines  will  cover  only  33  weeks.  At 
least  five  weeks  will  be  left  for  instruction  in  business 
information  and  some  practice  on  the  type  of  material 
needed  for  the  cooperative  work. 

In  September,  school  will  open  on  Wednesday,  and 
classes  will  be  in  session  for  only  three  days  during  the 
first  week  of  school.  These  three  days  will  be  devoted  to 
a general  discussion  of  office  behavior  and  of  the  type  of 
work  expected  in  the  office  machines  classes.  During  the 
entire  year  pupils  must  conduct  themselves  in  the  class 
as  they  would  be  expected  to  act  in  an  office.  The 
instructor  will  speak  to  pupils  individually  regarding 
possible  Improvement  in  manners,  and  will  encourage  class 
discussion  of  any  problems  affecting  the  group. 

Since  all  students  will  not  be  training  for  the  same 
job,  instruction  must  necessarily  be  general  except  where 
definite  remedial  work  is  recommended  by  the  employer. 
However,  skill  training  should  be  such  that  the  student 
will  be  able  to  transfer  his  skill  from  one  situation  to 
another. 

In  the  following  pages,  a typical  course  of  study  for 
use  in  the  office  machines  classes  is  outlined.  This 
course  of  study  is  designed  to  give  pupils  the  basic  skills 
on  all  the  available  machines,  and  to  coordinate  school  and 
office  training  through  the  use  of  typical  office  materials. 
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Pupils  will  be  given  the  complete  assignment  for  each 
machine  at  the  beginning  of  the  four-week  period  and  will 
be  expected  to  plan  their  time  so  that  all  work  will  be 
completed  by  the  due  date.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
when  pupils  first  begin  work  on  the  machines,  the  teacher 
will  spend  some  time  assisting  the  group  in  budgeting 
class  periods.  After  that  time,  the  teacher  will  note 
anyone  who  is  not  using  her  time  advantageously,  and  will 
work  Individually  with  that  person  in  planning  the  use  of 
class  time. 

All  work  will  be  turned  in  to  the  instructor  in 
notebook  form  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  work  will  be 
graded  according  to  business  standards  and  "usability." 

Any  outside  work  that  comes  in  to  be  done  on  a certain 
machine  will  be  given  to  a pupil  working  on  that  machine, 
and  will  be  substituted  for  the  assigned  work. 

Each  student  will  be  given  an  instruction  booklet  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  booklet  will  contain 
information  regarding  the  mechanics  of  each  machine  and 
the  type  of  work  to  be  turned  in  for  each  machine. 

Since  many  pupils  have  difficulty  in  using  the  top  row 
of  keys  on  the  typewriter,  whenever  possible,  the  material 
assigned  for  each  machine  should  include  figures  in  order 
to  give  additional  practice  in  the  use  of  the  top  row  of 
keys. 
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Filing*  The  equipment  used  for  filing  will  be  the 
Remington  Rand  Library  Bureau  material,  consisting  of  file 
boxes,  index  cards,  folders,  and  a set  of  75  miniature 
letters  for  each  pupil. 

A period  of  eight  weeks  will  be  spent  on  filing.  The 
time  will  be  divided  as  follows: 


First  week 

Types  of  files,  rules  for  filing, 
sorting,  use  of  cross  references 

Second  week 

Filing  rules,  with  filing  problems 
of  25  names  each  to  illustrate 
each  series  of  rules 

Third  week 

Alphabetic  filing,  including 
coding,  sorting,  and  filing  the 
set  of  miniature  letters 

Fourth  week 

Numeric  filing,  including  coding, 
sorting,  and  filing  the  set  of 
miniature  letters 

Fifth  week 

Geographic  filing,  including 
coding,  sorting,  and  filing  the 
set  of  miniature  letters 

Sixth  week 

Subject  filing,  including  coding, 
sorting,  and  filing  the  set  of 
miniature  letters 

Seventh  week 

Library  Bureau  Automatic  filing, 
including  coding,  sorting,  and 
filing  the  set  of  miniature  letters 

Eighth  week 

Russell-Soundex  and  Dewey- Decimal 
filing,  including  coding,  sorting, 
and  filing  the  set  of  miniature 
letters 

Business  Information  (tenth  week  of  school).  This 
week  will  be  designated  "personality”  week.  A bulletin- 
board  display  of  pictures  taken  from  popular  magazines  may 
be  used.  These  pictures  may  illustrate  proper  dress  for 
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various  occasions  as  well  as  proper  manners  in  given 
situations. 


The  specific  material  to  be  covered  during  this  week 
will  depend  on  the  type  of  class  which  is  being  instructed. 
The  following  is  a suggested  outline  of  the  material  to  be 


discussed: 

■ 

Monday 

Getting  ready  for  work.  Including 
proper  dress  and  cleanliness 

l 5C  ^ u 0 1 

Tuesday 

Arriving  at  work,  including  punctu- 
ality, not  only  in  punching  the  time 
clock  but  also  in  settling  down  to 
work,  alertness,  and  cheerfulness 

Wednesday 

Personal  mannerisms,  including  gum 
chewing,  loud  talking,  nail  biting, 
and  other  annoying  habits,  and  how 
to  overcome  them 

Thursday 

How  to  answer  the  telephone,  including 
pleasing  voice,  giving  name  of  the 
business  immediately,  not  giving  out 
confidential  information,  taking 
messages  clearly  . 

Friday 

Attitude  toward  employer  and  fellow 
workers,  including  taking  criticism 
gracefully,  being  cheerful,  cooperative, 
courteous 

The  following  is  a list  of  suggested  reading  material 
for  the  group.  The  books  should  be  available  in  the  school 
library.  If  time  allows,  members  of  the  class  may  report 
on  items  of  interest  which  they  have  read. 

Dengel,  Veronica,  Personality  Unlimited,  The  John  C. 

Winston  Company,  Chicago,  1943. 


Elliott,  Harrison  3.,  Solving  Personal  Problems 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York,  1936 
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Fosdick,  Harry  E.,  On  Being  a Real  Person, 

Harper  & Brothers,  New  York,  1943* 

Ryan,  Mildred  and  Phillips,  Velma,  Clothes  for  You, 

D.  Apple ton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1947. 

Wheatley,  William  A.,  Building  Character  and 
Personality,  Ginn  & Co.,  New  York,  193 

Mimeograph.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  material 

to  be  completed  on  the  mimeograph.  As  often  as  possible, 

the  teacher  will  give  the  pupils  material  that  has  been 

sent  in  to  the  business  department  for  mimeographing  by 

the  office,  local  clubs,  and  cooperating  employers,  rather 

than  material  taken  directly  from  a book. 

One  full  page  of  manuscript  material,  using 
crowding  and  spreading  techniques  in  order 
to  have  the  right-hand,  margin  even 

A French-fold  program  (if  no  program  is  on 
hand  to  be  mimeographed,  the  student  may 
assume  that  she  is  planning  the  program  for 
a play  to  be  presented  by  the  senior  class) 

A reply  post  card 

One  full-page  advertising  letter  composed  by 
the  pupil 

One  letter  to  be  run  off  on  6 x 9 paper, 
using  a colored  advertising  illustration 

One  full  page  of  music  or  similar  material 
which  will  require  the  use  of  the  mimeoscope 
and  styli 

At  any  time,  the  teacher  may  substitute  other 
pertinent  material  for  that  listed  above. 

Gelatin  Duplicator.  The  gelatin  duplicator,  sometimes 
called  the  Ditto,  is  used  in  very  few  of  the  local  business 
offices.  However,  pupils  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
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means  of  duplicating  on  this  machine.  The  suggested 

material  to  be  completed  is  as  follows: 

Make  a full  page  of  advertising  illustrations, 
using  the  special  ditto  pencils  of  various 
colors 

Make  a chart  using  the  colored  ditto  inks 

Compose  and  typewrite  a.  credit  letter  on  the 
typewriter  equipped  with  the  special  ditto 
ribbon 

Make  a profit  and  loss  statement  and  balance 
sheet,  using  the  ditto  carbon  and  master  copy 
paper 

Liquid  Duplicator.  Various  types  of  spirit 

duplicators  are  used  in  local  offices.  Each  machine 

varies  slightly  in  the  manner  of  operation,  and  the  student 

should  be  instructed  to  examine  each  machine  carefully 

before  attempting  to  use  it.  The  following  material  may 

be  completed  on  this  machine: 

Make  a payroll  form  to  be  used  for  the  work 
on  the  calculators 

Typewrite  one  full  page  of  double  spaced, 
illustrated  material  in  manuscript  form 

Compose  and  typewrite  an  advertising  post  card 

Compose  and  typewrite  a form  letter  to  be  run 
off  on  letterhead  paper 

Business  Information  (nineteenth  week  of  school). 

This  will  be  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  beginning 

of  the  cooperative  training  period. 

Monday  The  class  will  be  divided  into  groups, 

and  each  group  will  spend  the  day 
visiting  one  of  the  cooperating 
offices. 
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Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Sample  application  forms  will  he 
given  to  each  pupil.  The  teacher 
will  assist  them  in  filling  out  these 
forms,  explaining  that  the ' application 
forms  of  different  offices  will  vary 
slightly.  The  teacher  should  call 
attention  to  the  very  common  error  of 
substituting  the  current  year  for  the 
year  of  birth.  Pupils  should  be 
instructed  to  fill  out  the  blanks 
carefully,  and  to  take  the  time  to 
recheck  each  item  after  the  form  has 
been  completed. 

The  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the 
pupils  are  familiar  with  the  following 
information: 

Various  papers  and  permits  must  be 
obtained  before  the  pupils  may  begin 
work.  All  pupils  under  21  years  of 
age  must  obtain  a working  card.  This 
card  should  be  given  to  the  employer 
when  reporting  for  work  on  the  first 
day.  Working  cards  may  be  obtained 
at  the  high  school  attendance  office. 
When  applying  for  the  card,  pupils 
must  present  a birth  certificate  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  town  clerk. 

No  charge  is  made  for  any  of  these. 

If  a person  changes  jobs  at  any  time 
before  he  reaches  the  age  of  21,  a new 
working  card  must  be  obtained. 

A Social  Security  card  must  be  obtained. 
This  may  be  had  by  calling  at  the 
office  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration at  9 Walnut  Street  in  Worcester. 
The  number  on  the  Social  Security  card 
is  a permanent  one  and  no  new  card  will 
be  needed  when  changing  jobs 

The  method  of  computing  the  weekly  pay 
should  be  explained  to  the  students. 
Deductions  are  made  from  salaries  each 
week.  Voluntary  deductions  will  vary 
according  to  the  office  and  the  choice 
of  the  worker.  However,  certain 
deductions  are  required  by  law.  These 
deductions  are  for  Social  Security  and 
Federal  Witholding  Tax. 
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Friday- 


All  pupils  have  had  some  training 
in  budgeting  in  the  general  business 
course,  However,  a practical  plan 
for  each  pupil  should  be  worked  out 
at  this  time.  Each  one  should  list 
probable  expenses,  anticipated  wages, 
etc.  The  teacher  will  assist  every 
pupil  in  making  out  a budget  to  fit 
her  needs. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine.  The  teacher  will  give  the 

student  a set  of  problems  to  be  done  on  this  machine. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  tape  containing  the 

figures  from  the  machine  is  to  be  returned*.  The  following 

types  of  problems  will  be  completed: 

Simple  addition,  including  whole  numbers, 
decimals,  and  tabulation 

A payroll  sheet  will  be  filled  out,  requiring 
the  use  of  the  adding  and  listing  sections  of 
the  machine  as  well  as  a typewriter 

Monroe  Calculator.  The  teacher  will  give  the  student 

a set  of  problems  to  be  done  on  this  machine,  as  well  as 

a set  of  answer  sheets  on  which  to  type  the  results  of  the 

problems.  All  answers  must  be  typewritten.  The  following 

types  of  problems  will  be  completed: 

Addition,  including  whole  numbers  and  decimals 

Subtraction,  including  whole  numbers  and 
decimals 

Multiplication,  including  whole  numbers, 
decimals,  and  accumulative  multiplication 

Division,  including  whole  numbers  and  decimals 

A general  payroll  problem  in  which  the  pupil  must 
calculate  the  length  of  time  worked,  gross  salary, 
deductions,  and  net  salary 
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Business  Information  (twenty-fourth  week  of  school) 


At  this  time,  the  pupils  will  have  worked  in  cooperating 
offices  for  a period  of  about  four  weeks  and  will  have 
been  visited  at  least  twice  by  the  coordinator. 


Monday 

A general  discussion  of  facts  noted 
during  visits  to  the  offices  should 
be  conducted  by  the  coordinator. 

The  good  impressions,  as  well  as  the 
poor  ones,  should  be  mentioned. 

Tuesday 

A general  question  period  will  be 
held,  at  which  time  pupils  will  haver 
an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and 
obtain  help  in  solving  any  problems 
that  may  have  come  up. 

Wednesday 

Assignments  for  remedial  work  will 
begin.  Although  remedial  work  will 
be  mostly  individual  and  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  individual, 
there  will  be  some  faults  which  will 
be  common  to  a group  such  as 
inaccuracy  in  typewriting,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  arithmetic. 

Those  having  difficulty  in  any  skill 
or  subject  will  report  to  the  teacher 
of  that  subject  for  remedial  assign- 
ments. 

Thursday 

The  coordinator  will  schedule  a 
conference  with  each  pupil  in  order 
to  assist  him  with  any  problems,  and 
to  discuss  any  faults  which  might  not 
have  been  discussed  before  the  class. 

Friday 

In  previous  years,  many  businessmen 
have  asked  that  the  students  have  some 
idea  of  the  U3e  of  the  slide  rule. 

Since  this  is  not  covered  in  any  course, 
one  period  should  be  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  slide  rule. 

Comptometer.  The  teacher  will  give  the  student  a set 
of  problems  to  be  done  on  this  machine  and  a set  of  answer 
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sheets.  All  answers  must  be  typewritten.  The  following 

types  of  problems  will  be  completed: 

Touch-method  addition,  including  two  and  three 
column  horizontal  and  vertical  addition 

Multiplication,  including  whole  numbers, 
decimals,  and  accumulative  multiplication 

Subtraction,  including  the  use  of  cut-offs, 
borrowing,  whole  numbers,  and  decimals 

Division,  including  the  stroke  wheel  method 
and  split  division 

Business  Information  ( twenty-ninth  week  of  school). 
The  coordinator  will  schedule  individual  interviews  with 
each  pupil  during  the  week  in  order  to  discuss  the  results 
of  her  work  to  date.  The  class  periods  during  the  week 
will  be  devoted  to  a study  of  the  organization  of  business 


and  the  positions  available  in  business  in  the  local  area. 

Monday  Office  organization  and  supervision, 

including  relationships  between 
department  heads  and  individuals, 
lines  of  responsibility 


Tuesday  Secretarial  positions  as  careers, 

including  general  secretarial  work, 
private  secretarial  work,  salaries, 
training  needed,  advancement,  jobs 
available 

Wednesday  Bookkeeping  and  accounting  careers, 

including  clerical,  supervisory, 
training  needed,  advancement, 
salaries,  jobs  available 


Thursday  Clerical  positions  as  careers, 

including  training  needed,  advancement, 
number  of  jobs  available,  salaries 

Friday  Executive  positions  as  careers, 

including  types,  training  needed, 
advancement,  salaries,  jobs  available 
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Multlg;raph.  A knowledge  of  how  to  set  type  and  how  to 

operate  the  multigraph  machine  will  be  useful  on  some  types 

of  jobs,  such  as  those  available  in  a small  printing  office. 

The  following  is  the  tentative  assignment  for  this  machine: 

Title  page  for  pupil* s notebook  of  work  completed 
on  this  machine 

Table  of  contents  for  notebook  for  this  machine 

Inter-office  memoranda  forms  for  use  in  the 
typewriting  classes 

Letterheads  for  use  in  various  departments 


An  advertising  post  card 
A French-fold  program 

Business  Information  (thirty-fourth  week  of  school). 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


The  group  may  discuss  and  evaluate 
the  cooperative  program  which  has 
just  been  completed. 

The  cooperative  training  class  may 
sponsor  a "Career  Day."  The  members 
of  the  class  will  invite  various 
people  to  speak,  such  as  a lawyer,  a 
doctor,  an  accountant,  an  office 
manager,  etc.  Each  speaker  will  tell 
the  pupils  about  his  profession.  All 
pupils  of  the  high  school  may  attend 
the  program. 

A round  table  discussion  may  be  held. 

The  members  of  the  cooperative  training 
group  and  the  advisory  committee  may 
take  part.  This  may  be  presented  as 
a general  assembly  program  for  the 
high  school  pupils. 

Pupils  may  write  and  turn  in  to  the 
coordinator  their  evaluation  of  the 
cooperative  program.  They  may  be 
asked  to  tell  how  the  program  helped 
them,  what  skills  they  found  that 
they  needed  more  help  in,  any  suggestions 
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for  future  improvement  of  the  program* 

Friday  The  members  of  the  group  may  present 

the  program  to  members  of  the  Junior 
class  for  consideration.  One  member 
of  the  cooperative  group  may  explain 
the  cooperative  training  program, 
another  may  tell  of  her  experiences. 
Each  member  of  the  group  will  act  as 
"big  sister"  to  a member  of  the  Junior 
class  and  will  be  responsible  for 
answering  any  questions  which  the 
Junior  may  have,  as  well  as  assisting 
her  in  making  out  her  cooperative 
training  application  blank. 

Dictaphone.  Although  the  only  transcribing  machine 

available  at  the  school  is  a Dictaphone,  the  coordinator 

will  arrange  for  demonstrations  of  the  disc  machines  used 

in  local  offices,  such  as  the  Soundscriber  and  the  G-ray 

Audograph.  The  following  work  may  be  completed  on  the 

machine : 

All  work  done  should  have  an  original  and  three 
carbon  copies* 

The  letter  forms  to  be  used  are  those  displayed 
on  the  bulletin  board.  The  sample  letters 
displayed  will  be  those  of  cooperating  offices. 

Transcribe  two  practice  records  from  the  set  of 
practice  records  furnished  by  the  Dictaphone 
Company. 

Transcribe  one  record  dictated  by  partner  on  the 
machine. 

Transcribe  at  least  two  records  which  have  been 
dictated  by  members  of  the  advisory  committee. 

These  records  will  contain  typical  office 
dictation  material. 

Dictate  one  full  record  for  transcription  by 
partner  on  the  machine. 

Shave  all  wax  records  after  they  have  been 
transcribed. 
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CHAPTER  V 

FORMS  AND  REPORTS  FOR  USE  IN  THE 
COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  material  in  this  chapter  consists  of  the  letters, 
application  forms,  approval  sheets,  and  reports  needed  in 
the  cooperative  training  program. 

In  September,  the  coordinator  will  send  out  a personal 
letter  to  the  personnel  directors  of  the  firms  in  which  she 
hopes  to  set  up  the  cooperative  training  program.  The 
letter  will  contain  very  little  specific  information  about 
the  program.  It  will  request  an  appointment  for  the 
coordinator  with  the  personnel  director,  at  which  time  the 
plan  will  be  discussed  fully. 

In  addition  to  acquainting  the  businessman  with  the 
program,  the  coordinator  must  also  inform  the  parents  of  the 
plan.  Pupils  who  wish  to  be  considered  will  fill  out  an 
application  blank.  After  the  application  blanks  have  been 
examined,  a letter  will  be  sent  to  the  parents  explaining 
the  course  and  requesting  permission  for  their  son  or 
daughter  to  participate  in  the  cooperative  plan. 

The  pupils  and  parents  will  be  requested  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  school  before  the  beginning  of  the  work 
period  in  February.  The  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to 
emphasize  to  both  parents  and  pupils  the  fact  that  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  integrity  and  responsibility  are 
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involved  in  allowing  the  pupil  to  work* 

In  February,  each  student  will  be  given  a form 
notifying  him  to  either  telephone  for  an  interview  or  call 
at  the  firm  for  an  interview.  This  form  will  include  full 
directions  for  getting  to  the  place  of  the  interview. 

The  employer,  or  office  supervisor,  will  be  requested 
to  fill  out  a report  on  each  pupil  working  for  him.  This 
report  will  enable  the  coordinator  to  counsel  individual 
pupils  in  interviews,  and  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
classroom  teacher  in  regard  to  subject  matter  which  may  be 
lacking. 

The  coordinator  will  make  out  a report  on  each  pupil 
when  she  visits  her  at  work.  The  purpose  of  this  report 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  employer* s report. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  at  the  school  will  fill  out 
the  Jones  Personality  Rating  Scale  for  each  pupil  before  and 
after  the  cooperative  training  period  and  the  coordinator 
will  compare  the  two  copies  in  order  to  determine  if  there 
has  been  any  improvement  in  the  pupil*  s personality  resulting 
from  the  cooperative  training  program. 

The  coordinator  will  keep  on  file  at  the  school  a 
personal  data  sheet  for  every  pupil  taking  part  in  the 
cooperative  training  program.  This  personal  data  sheet  will 
contain  the  pupil's  record  of  work  done  both  in  school  and 
on  the  Job. 
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LETTER  TO  PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

MAJOR  HOWARD  W.  BEAL  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SHREWSBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

September  , 1949 

Dear  : 

The  Business  Education  Faculty  of  Major  Howard  W.  Beal 
Memorial  High  School  plans  to  put  into  effect,  next 
February,  a cooperative  training  program  for  the  seniors 
in  the  office  machines  classes. 

Since  your  firm  has  employed  many  of  our  graduates  in 
the  past,  I am  wondering  if  you  would  like  to  join  us  in 
setting  up  the  cooperative  training  program. 

May  I call  on  you  in  the  near  future  to  discuss  the 

plan? 

My  telephone  number  is  Shrewsbury  7511* 

Sincerely  yours. 


Coordinator 
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PUPIL  APPLICATION  FOR  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING 

MAJOR  HOWARD  W.  BEAL  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Date  

I wish  to  apply  for  membership  in  the  cooperative 

training  program  for  the  year  19 -19 • 

I understand  that  the  following  courses  in  my  field 

of  specialization  must  be  completed  in  order  to  enter  the 

cooperative  training  program: 

Clerical:  4 semesters  of  typewriting 

1 semester  of  office  machines 

Stenographic : 4 .semesters  of  typewriting 

3 semesters  of  shorthand 

1 semester  of  office  machines 

Bookkeeping:  2 semesters  of  typewriting 

2 semesters  of  bookkeeping 

1 semester  of  office  machines 

By  February  19 , I will  have  fulfilled  all  of  the 

above  requirements  for  the  curriculum. 

My  age  on  February  1,  19 will  be  • 

years  mos. 

(signed)  


P ~+nn  University 
School  of  Education 
Library  -> 
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LETTER  TO  PARENTS 


MAJOR  HOWARD  W.  BEAL  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

October  , 19 


Dear  Parent: 

The  Business  Education  Department  of  Major  Howard  W. 
Beal  Memorial  High  School  sponsors  a cooperative  training 
program  for  senior  members  of  the  office  machines  classes. 

Pupils  taking  part  in  the  cooperative  training  program 
will  work  in  selected  Worcester  business  offices  every 
afternoon  from  1 p.m.  until  5 p#m.  during  the  months  of 
February  through  May. 

Pupils  will  be  supervised  by  the  school  coordinator 
and  will  be  paid  the  beginning  wage  rate  prevailing  in  the 
cooperating  offices. 

The  purposes  of  the  cooperative  plan  are  to  assist  the 
pupils  in  bridging  the  gap  between  school  and  work,  to 
develop  vocational  efficiency  under  business  standards,  and 
to  provide  a source  of  income  for  the  students. 

Your  son/daughter  has  applied  for  membership  in  the 
cooperative  training  course.  If  you  approve  of  his/her 
enrolling  in  this  course,  please  sign  the  attached  approval 
sheet  and  return  it  to  the  coordinator. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Coordinator 
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PARENTS'  APPROVAL  SHEET 


Date 


I will  permit  , my  son/daughter, 

to  enroll  in  the  cooperative  training  course  at  Major 
Howard  W.  Beal  Memorial  High  School. 

(signed)  
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COOPERATIVE  TRAINING-  AGREEMENT 


MAJOR  HOWARD  W.  BEAL  MEMORIAL  HIOH  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Date 

Name  

will  be  permitted  to  work  at  

from  1 p.m.  until  5 p.m.  daily,  beginning  ,19_ 

and  ending  , 19 • 

The  course  of  training  will  run  for  approximately 
18  weeks,  with  a minimum  of  15  hours  a week  required. 

The  minimum  wage  rate  for  beginning  office  employees 
will  be  paid  to  the  students. 

The  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
personal  conduct  of  the  pupil  while  at  work. 

Absence  from  work  will  be  considered  the  same  as  an 
absence  from  school  and  will  be  so  recorded. 

This  agreement  may  be  terminated  for  Just  cause,  upon 
mutual  agreement  between  the  employer  and  the  coordinator. 

Coordinator  Principal 

Parent  or  G-uardian  Employer 


Pupil 
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STUDENT'S  NOTIFICATION  OF  JOB 


MAJOR  HOWARD  W.  BEAL  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Date 

Student  

/ / Telephone  for  appointment 

Firm  telephone  number  

/ / Interview  scheduled  at  

Time  Date 

Firm  name  

Address  

Type  of  work  Salary  

Name  of  person  to  call  on  

Directions  for  getting  to  the  firm  
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STUDENT* S INTRODUCTION  CARD 


MAJOR  HOWARD  W.  BEAL  MEMORIAL  KIC-H  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Date 

To 

This  will  introduce  

who  is  a member  of  the  cooperative  training  program  at 
Major  Howard  W.  Beal  Memorial  High  School  and  is  applying 
for  a position  at  

Coordinator 
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REPORT  FORM1 


MAJOR  HOWARD  W.  BEAL  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 


Employer's  Report 
Coordinator' s Report 


Student Date 


Employer 

Report  of  employment 

From , 19 to ,19 


Attendance:  Days  absent  Times  tardy 


Superior 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Performance  in: 

Typewriting 

Tabulation 

Inter-office  memoranda 
Letters 
Form  letters 
Copy  work 
Filling  out  forms 
Shorthand 
Punctuation 
Grammar 
Spelling 

Machine  operation 

Arithmetic 

Bookkeeping 

Penmanship 

Filing 

Vocabulary 

Others 

1 

Mltta . Norris  and  Strauch,  Jullabel,  op,  clt.  pp.  261-2 ... 
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Report  Form 


Superior 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Business  techniques: 

Using  telephone 

Meeting  callers 

Keeping  desk  neat 

Working  with  others 

Using  sources  of  information 

Others 

Personal  characteristics: 
Appearance 
Manners 

Willingness  to  work 
Dependability 

Ability  to  follow  instructions 

Adaptability 

Accuracy 

Initiative 

Others 

Does  the  student  do  exceptional  work  in  any  field? 


Suggestions  for  improvement 


Suggestions  for  corrective  measures  to  be  used  by  the  school 


(signed) 
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PERSONAL  DATA  SHEET 

MAJOR  HOWARD  W.  BEAL  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Student  

Address  

Name  of  parent  or  guardian 
Attendance  Record: 


Days  Absent 

Times  Tardy 

Grade  10 

Grade  11 

Grade  12 

Grade  10 

Grade  11 

Grade  12 

Scholastic  Record: 


Grade  10 

Grade  11 

Grade  12 

Course 

Grade 

Course 

Grade 

Course 

Grade 

Results  of  Testing:  (Intelligence,  Aptitude,  etc.) 


Test 

Score 

Date 

Extracurricular  Activities: 


Date  of  Birth 
Telephone  


. . 
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Personal  Data  Sheet 


Cooperative  Training  Record: 

Employer  Type  of  Work  Done 


Dates  of 

Conferences  Comments 


Summary  of  Employers*  Reports 
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JONES  PERSONALITY  RATING  SCALE 


Student School — — 

Date Teacher 

WHEN  RATING,  RECALL  "TRAIT  ACTIONS.” 

POOR  BELOW  AVG.  AVERAGE  ABOVE  AVG.  EXCELLENT 

DEPENDABILITY 

Prompt,  Punctual,  Cooperates,  Sincere,  Trustworthy,  Reliable,  Stick-to-it-iveness,  Consistent,  Abili- 


ty  to  work  without 

supervision. 

Supervision  always 
needed.  Does  not  ful- 
fill promises. 

□ 

Often  needs  supervis- 
ion. Dependability 
questionable. 
□ 

Under  usual  conditions 
reliable  and  depend- 
able. Prompt. 

□ 

Supervision  seldom 
needed.  Takes  proper 
care  of  work. 
□ 

No  supervision.  Ful- 
fills promises.  Does 
whatever  is  needed. 

□ 

CULTURAL  REFINEMENT 

Courteous,  Modest,  Good  deportment,  Considerate,  Kind,  Appreciative,  Sympathetic,  Good  man- 
ners, Respectful,  Good  breeding,  Polite,  Self-control. 

Habitually  discourte- 
ous. Lacks  good  breed- 
ing. 

□ 

Frequently  discourte- 
ous. Little  consider- 
ation for  others. 

□ 

Usually  courteous,  re- 
spectful, and  polite. 

□ 

Practically  always 
courteous,  modest, 
appreciative. 

□ 

Makes  an  extra  effort 
to  be  self-controlled 
and  courteous. 

□ 

LEADERSHIP 

Responsible,  Initiative,  Self-confident,  Original,  Enterprising, Uses  good  Judgment,  Resourceful, Abili- 
ty to  size  up  a situation,  Fair,  Tactful. 


Shuns  all  responsibility 

Seldom  shows  initia- 

Sometimes indicates 

Shows  initiative,  orig- 

Highly developed 

No  initiative. 

tive,  resourcefulness, 

resourcefulness  and 

inality,  and  leadership 

leadership  ability. 

good  judgment. 

leadership  ability. 

ability. 

Uses  good  judgment,  | 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□1 

INDUSTRIOUSNESS 

Industrious,  Zeal,  Perseverance,  Diligence,  Habits  of  work,  Application  purposeful.  Attitude  and 
willingness,  Sustained  interest  and  application. 


Lazy,  shows  no  inter* 

Does  little  required 

Does  only  what  is  re- 

Often does  more  than 

Always  finds  extra 

est. 

work.  No  work 

quired.  Usually 

is  required.  Very 

work  to  do.  Distrib- 

habits. 

efficient. 

efficient. 

ution  of  time  organ- 

 □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

ic □ 

MENTAL  ALERTNESS 

Enthusiastic,  Animated,  Attentive,  Observing,  Anticipation  of  needed  facts,  Secures  unusual 
information. 


Dull. 

Listless. 

□ 

Requires  detailed 
explanation.  No 
enthusiasm. 

□ 

Sometimes  observant. 
Sometimes  enthusi- 
astic. 

o 

Wide  awake  to  what  1 
is  going  on.  Animated. 
Observant.  Enthusi- 
astic. 

Anticipates  results. 
Offers  added  informa- 
tion. Very  observant. 

n 

THOROUGHNESS 

Definite,  Accurate.  Careful,  Sustained  interest,  Completion  of  work. 

Work  always  incom- 
plete. Inaccurate. 
Careless. 

□ 

Work  seldom  com- 
pleted. Seldom  accu- 
rate or  careful. 

□ 

Work  generally  com- 
pleted. Usually  accu- 
rate. 

□ 

Always  finishes  work. 
Very  accurate.  Very 
careful.  Definite. 

□ 

Without  supervision 
finishes  work  and  re- 
checks. Exceedingly 
accurate. 

PERSONAL  GROOMING  AND  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 
Well-groomed,  Clean,  Unoffensive,  Nice  appearing,  Fingernails  well  manicured,  Neat,  Inconspicuous, 
Hair  well  cared  for,  Carefully  and  modestly  dressed. 


Offensive, 

Personal  appearance 

Personal  appearance 

Pleasing  personal  ap- 

Attractive personal  ap- 

untidy. 

poor.  Seldom  well 

acceptable.  Generally 

pearance.  Careful  of 

pearance.  Exceedingly 

unclean. 

groomed.  Over-rouged. 

neat. 

appearance. 

careful  of  appearance. 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

ABILITY  TO  GET  ALONG  WITH  OTHERS 
Adaptable,  Cheerful,  Sociable,  Attractive,  Agreeable,  Tactful,  Emotional  stability,  Intellectual 
maturity,  Sense  of  humor,  Poise,  Dignity,  Optimism. 


Antagonistic.  Pessi- 
mistic. Disagreeable. 
Tactless. 

□ 

Seldom  agreeable. 
Generally  tactless. 
Unresponsive. 

□ 

Generally  agreeable. 
Usually  sociable. 
Generally  optimistic. 

□ 

Practically  always 
agreeable,  tactful, 
adaptable. 

□ 

Sociable,  responsive, 
tactful,  adaptable  to 
new  situations. 

□ 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  DATA 


Student 

Address 

Date  of  Birth 

Highest  grades  in: 

Average  standing  in  class. 


Date  graduated  (or  left)  

Telephone 

Grade  completed 

Lowest  grades  in: 

Number  in  class. 


Results  of  standardized  intelligence  or  aptitude  tests: 


Date. 


Name  of  test. 


Rating. 


Preparation  and  Use  of  the  Personality  Rating  Scale 

HAROLD  J.  JONES 

Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


UNTIL  our  school  adopted  the  person- 
ality rating  scale  shown  here,  our 
only  bases  for  reports  to  business- 
men who  inquired  about  the  personality  traits 
of  our  former  students  were  grades,  activities 
participated  in,  and  the  hazy  recollections 
of  teachers.  Realizing  the  need  for  some 
fairly  reliable  form  of  trait  rating,  which 
might  become  part  of  the  student’s  perma- 
nent record,  we  went  to  work  to  remedy 
this  weakness. 

We  asked'  about  fifty  colleges  and  many 
business  executives  and  personnel  directors 
what,  if  anything,  they  wanted  to  know 
about  the  personality  of  applicants  coming 
to  them.  We  collected  rating  scales,  also. 
Then  this  material  was  tabulated,  studied, 
and  classified. 

We  found  that  the  same  questions  were 
being  asked  over  and  over,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  terminology.  For  instance, 
three  different  institutions  used  three  dif- 
ferent words — industriousness,  application, 
and  diligence — but  all  meant  the  same  thing. 

Items  were  ranked  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  particular  word  was  used, 
and  from  this  ranking  eight  terms  were 
selected  as  basic. 

Finally  we  chose  names  for  the  eight 
traits  that  we  believe  cover  the  entire  field. 
They  are  as  follows:  Dependability,  Cul- 
tural Refinement,  Leadership,  Industrious- 
ness, Mental  Alertness,  Thoroughness,  Per- 
sonal Grooming  and  Appearance,  and  Abil- 
ity to  Get  Along  with  Others. 

The  material  went  through  a two-year 
period  of  formation,  checking,  testing,  and 
revision.  The  scale  as  illustrated  here  has 
now  been  adopted  as  a part  of  the  perma- 


nent record  of  every  student  who  graduates 
from  our  high  school.  Students  are  rated 
only  by  teachers  who  have  had  sufficient 
personal  contact  with  them  to  be  qualified. 

Studies  indicate  that  a student  should  be 
rated  by  not  fewer  than  three  people,  that 
the  rating  of  more  than  five  would  not 
change  the  results,  but  that  five  ratings  seem 
to  be  desirable. 

A teacher  puts  a check  mark  in  the  square 
indicating  his  rating.  As  opinion  is  formed 
by  the  known  actions  (trait  actions)  that 
make  an  impression,  teachers  are  asked  to 
recall  trait  actions.  While  "recall”  may 
always  be  questioned  in  ratings,  that  is 
nevertheless  the  way  our  impressions  are 
unconsciously  formed,  and  that  is  what  the 
businessman  is  asking  for. 

Marking  the  scale  while  the  teacher  is 
still  in  contact  with  the  student,  while  daily 
impressions  are  vivid,  makes  the  rating  prob- 
ably as  authoritative  as  this  kind  of  thing 
can  be.  Generally,  scales  are  marked  in 
class  while  the  student  is  before  the  teacher. 

The  composition  of  the  material  tends  to 
eliminate  the  various  individual  interpreta- 
tions of  any  particular  trait. 

Compilation  of  material  is  simple,  as 
follows: 

1.  Five  teachers  rate  each  student,  putting 
check  marks  in  the  small  squares. 

2.  An  office  assistant,  using  a set  of  five 
colored  pencils  (a  different  color  for  each 
teacher) , forms  a graph  on  each  card  by 
connecting  the  marks. 

3.  Using  the  same  colors,  the  assistant 
then  transfers  the  five  graphs  for  one  student 
to  a master  card,  forming  a composite  graph 
or  picture  of  all  the  ratings. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

The  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts,  is  requested  to  consider  the  foregoing  plan 
with  a view  to  putting  the  cooperative  training  plan  into 
effect  at  Major  Howard  W.  Beal  Memorial  High  School  in 
February,  1950. 

After  the  plan  has  been  put  into  effect,  a follow-up 
study  should  be  made  of  the  graduates  who  took  the 
cooperative  training  course  and  who  have  been  working  for  a 
year  or  more  after  graduation.  The  purpose  of  the  follow- 
up study  would  be: 

1.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  graduates 
felt  that  the  cooperative  training  program 

was  of  value  to  them  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
school  and  work,  and  in  helping  them  to  obtain 
employment 

2.  To  obtain  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  program 

The  follow-up  study  mentioned  above  should  be 
compared  with  the  follow-up  study  of  all  graduates  made  by 
Shea^  in  1948  in  order  to  further  determine  the  value  of  the 
cooperative  training  plan. 

In  the  1948  study  the  following  tables  were  compiled 
from  the  returns  of  a questionnaire  sent  out  to  graduates. 
The  same  tables  might  be  set  up  for  the  follow-up  study  of 
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Shea,  Mildred  G-. , 0£.  clt . 
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the  cooperative  plan  and  the  resulting  figures  compared 

to  determine  where  the  cooperative  plan  has  been  of  most 

benefit  and  where  it  needs  to  be  strengthened. 

Employment  Status  of  All  Graduates 

Subjects  Not  Taken  in  High  School  but  for  Which 
Need  Has  Been  Felt 

Subjects  Considered  Most  Valuable  by  Graduates 

Summary  of  Graduates*  Attitudes  Toward  Program 
of  Studies 

High  School  Subject  that  Helped  Most  in 
Securing  a Position 

Method  of  Securing  Position 

Job  Tenure  of  Graduates 

Initial  Weekly  Salary  of  Graduates 

Present  Weekly  Salary  of  Graduates 
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Strong,  Earl,  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Business 
Education,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1944. 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of 

Education,  Statement  of  Policies  for  the  Admlnl straticn 
of  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  1937. 


Suggested  References  for  Students 


Dengel,  Veronica,  Personality  Unlimited,  The  John  C.  Winsten 
Company,  Chicago,  1943. 

Elliott,  Harrison  S.,  Solving  Personal  Problems , Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  New  York,  1936. 

Fosdick,  Harry  E.,  On  Being  a Real  Person,  Harper  & Bros., 
New  York,  1943. 

Ryan,  Mildred  and  Phillips,  Velma,  Clothes  for  You, 

D.  Apple ton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1947 • 

Wheatley,  William  A.,  Building  Character  and  Personality, 
Ginn  & Co.,  New  York,  1936. 
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